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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perlectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLze ComMUNISM 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
* Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND SPIR- 
ITUAL LABOR. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. C., Oct. 17, 1871. 
OLLEGE students are in the habit of 
calling their daily routine work. When 
they have learned a hard lesson, or solved a 
difficult problem, they say they have done “a 
good piece of work.” The idea implied in 
their language is, that study is not merely an 
intellectual effort, an operation of an invisible, 
intangible part of a person, but that it involves 
as well actual exertion of the brain, and that 
this is as really physical work as the exercise 
of the arms in chopping, or of the feet in walk- 
ing. This view corresponds with the latest 
physiological discoveries. My own experience 
and observation lead to the same conclusion— 
that the brain is as capable of voluntary labor 
as any part of the human system. A man 
can work with his brain until he sweats,.as 
well as with his arms ; and if he gives close 
attention to his sensations he will perceive an 
action going on in his brain when he attempts 
to study similar to that which takes place in 
his arms when he works with them. In the 
latter case, the will, nervous force, or whatever 
you please to call it, occasions an increased 
circulation of the blood to the arms, causing 
them to feel strong, and to grow, if their exer- 
cise is continued under certain well known 
conditions. So the voluntary application of 
the mind increases in the same way the circu- 
lation of the blood to the brain, and makes it 
feel vigorous; and if this voluntary action is 
kept up, as in educational institutions, it not 
only makes the brain active and flexible, so 
that it will do good work at whatever it is set 
about, but it actually increases its size—makes 
the head grow. 

That is one view—the student view—and 
an interesting one. But it must be considered 
in connection with it, that a special or excep- 
tional development of one part of our nature 
is almost necessarily accomplished at the ex- 
pense of .some other part or parts. For illus- 
tration, if we are engaged mainly in chopping 
and such manual labor the blood is directed 
away from the brain, which of course com- 
paratively suffers. You cannot expect that a 
man who works most of the time with his 
hands will be a very fine scholar. A man 
may work moderately with his hands—enough 
to keep his physical powers in good con- 
dition—and yet seek scholastic fame, but he 
must not rob his brain. On the other hand, 
if a man works his brain habitually, his gener- 
al system will suffer ; the muscles of his arms 
and legs will grow weak and flabby ; and he 
will not be able to accomplish much in the 
way of ordinary labor—will be unable to 
make much headway in felling a forest or 
quarrying stone. 
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We may make a higher application of th 
principle under consideration. Human beings 
are capable of other and more important work 
than that of the body or of the brain. Paul 
talked about labor of the heart, labor in 
prayer. What did he mean by that? An ani- 
mal does not know what is meant by labor of 
the brain; and perhaps some students have 
not a very complete idea of what Paul meant 
when he spoke of “ laboring in prayer,” “labor- 
ing in birth,” and in “travail of soul.” But 
he had a clear conception of it. I am satis- 
fied that that kind of labor is as real and in- 
telligible as farm work or student work. It is 
an action of the heart, a willing of the central 
life—a_ willing that does not necessarily result 
in thinking or in any particular action of the 
brain. It results in spiritual changes in our- 
selves and in those around us. Labor of 
heart is that by which we progress from ma- 
terial things toward God ; for there is locomo- 
tion in the spiritual world. We have power to 
pass from one sphere to another, and from one 
condition to another ; and it is by labor—such 
labor as is described by Paul—that we make 
the transition. And the same law governs in 
this as in other cases. As the brain is robbed 
and weakened if the circulation of the blood 
and life is directed away from it, so we may 
devote ourselves so exclusively to brain labor 
that the heart—the most important part of 
us—will be robbed of its life and power. A 
person may labor hard with the intellect at 
the expense of the heart, and become, in con- 
sequence of such labor, weak in heart. We 
may in that way reduce the circulation in the 
heart toa minimum. My own experience has 
been constantly teaching me in this respect. I 
was brought up to mental labor; and there 
has been a long, long conflict in me between 
the force concerned in brain labor and that 
which is concerned in spiritual labor. It has 
been a constant effort with me to understand 
the true relation between these two kinds of 
labor, and be able to reconcile them in my 
own experience. Integral health—the health 
of the whole man—is dependent upon this 
reconciliation of the different kinds of labor ; 
and first of all, and most important of all, 
reconciliation of the action of the mind and 
heart. And I am specially thankful that I 
have finally reached a very satisfactory state 
in this respect. I see that the highest and 
best function of the brain is not a muscular 
one, not a function of labor, but one of recep- 
tivity—one in which it watches for and re- 
ceives and acts upon suggestions that come to 
it from the heart and the spiritual world ; that 
the best and highest action of the brain par- 
takes more of the nature of reverie than of 
hard work. Student work is essential, but it 
is not the superior kind of mental labor. 
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That is found in a state akin to reverie—a 
state in which the mind is as quiet as when a 
person is asleep ; and yet it is not asleep, but 
is quietly watching for and receiving impres- 
sions from the inner world. There is no 
doubt but the different kinds of mental action 
may be harmonized, and that the best of all 
conditions is one in which they are harmonized. 
And in that condition there is no exclusive de- 
votion to one kind of labor, and therefore no 
robbery—no working of one part at the ex- 
pense of another—all will work in order and 
in harmony. ‘The first thing to be settled in 
seeking this state is, that the heart is primary 
and supreme, and ought to lead and control 
all subordinate departments of our nature. 


PAUL’S MORALITY. 





SKETCH of the morality of the gos- 

pel drawn by the apostle Paul, we have 
in the epistle to the Romans, from chap. 
12: 1, to chap. 15: 7, inclusive. It will be 
profitable to examine the chapters referred to, 
and compare the morality there described with 
that of modern churches. 


1. The apostle having in the former part of | 


his epistle set forth the chief doctrines of the 
gospel, such as the general depravity of man, 
the atonement, justification by faith, deliverance 
from sin by the law of the spirit of life, &c., 
proceeds in the beginning of the 12th chapter 
to make a practical application of those doc- 
trines, and to develop the morality which nat- 
urally results from the heart-reception of them. 
But before he comes to point out the particular 
items of his morality, he urges upon the be- 
lievers, with earnest entréaty, the necessity and 
reasonableness of their performing a compre- 
hensive and permanent act of self-denial, by 
surrendering themselves a living sacrifice to 
God. “I beseech you therefore, brethren,” he 
writes, “by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable service. And 
be not conformed to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and ac- 
ceptable, and perfect will of God.” (chap. 12: 1, 
2.) We see here recommended a kind of self- 
denial far different from the external rites of 
pharisaical legality, as well as from the pen- 
ances and bodily inflictions of monkish super- 
stition. For whereas these rites and penances 
are performed with the view of atoning for past 
offenses, or of meriting heaven, or purchasing 
the favor of God, by mere outward works, 
while the heart is still subject to sin—the self- 
denial which Paul enjoins is radical and total. 
It is the entire surrender of self, or the will of 
the flesh, and the offering of all our powers a 
hearty and reasonable sacrifice to the will of 
God. He who truly makes this comprehensive 
offering will find occasions enough for specific 
acts of self-denial, without having recourse to 
bodily austerities which have no power to 
transform or renew the mind. 

2. After this preliminary exhortation, the 
apostle brings to view THE UNITY OF BELIEVERS 
as members of one body in Christ, as the basis 
and guiding principle of all the specific moral- 
ity which he afterwards inculcates. He enjoins 





upon every man “not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think” —not to aspire to 
a place in the body for which he is not fitted: 
“for as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the same office: so 
we, being many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” (ver. 4, 5.) 
On this principle he exhorts each to the dili- 
gent performance of his appropriate work ac- 
cording to the particular position which belongs 
to him in the body. 

3. That which Paul insists on most of all, 
and which naturally grows out of the radical 
principle of unity, is Love. “Let love be with- 
out dissimulation. . . . . Be kindly affectioned 
one to another with brotherly love.” (ver. 9, 10.) 
Indeed, all the specifications which follow may 
be considered as only describing the branches 
of love. For after enjoining various particular 
duties, as diligence, rejoicing in hope, patience, 
prayer,almsgiving, hospitality, meekness, peace- 
ableness, and submission to rulers, he concludes 
this class of his exhortations by saying, “ Owe 
no man any thing, but to /ove one another: for 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law.” 
Then, mentioning several precepts of the dec- 
alogue, he adds, “And if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in 
this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” (See chap. 12: 10-21, and 13: 
I-10.) 

4. In the 14th chapter Paul proceeds to 
instruct the church at Rome with reference to 
their practice toward those who are weak in 
the faith, and particularly in regard to scru- 
ples about meats and drinks, and the obser- 
vance of days. “Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye, but not to deubtful disputa- 
tions. For one believeth that he may eat all 
things; another, who is weak, eateth herbs. 
Let not him that eateth despise him that eat- 
eth not; and let not him which eateth not 


| judge him that eateth ; for God hath received 


him. . . . One man esteemeth one day above 
another: another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that in 
these things serveth Christ is acceptable to 
God and approved of men. Let us therefore 
follow after the things which make for peace, 
and things wherewith one may edify another.” 
Here again we see that LOVE—UNITY OF SPIRIT 
—is the foundation ofthe apostle’s precepts ; 
and that the self-denial which he recommends 
in particular things is not something that he 
regards as valuable for its own sake—some 
outward observance which is meritorious in 
itself, or which is to be imposed on the con- 
science as a law, but consists in acts of conde- 
scension for the sake of the feeble of the flock, 
in foregoing an indulgence in such things as, 
though they be innocent in themselves, may 
cause a weak brother to offend or to stumble. 
This self-denial is the proper fruit of that 
charity which beareth all things, and which 
“seeketh not her own,” but prefers the edifi- 
cation of the whole body of Christ in love. 
But while the apostle thus inculcates con- 
descension toward the weak, for love’s sake, 
let it be remembered that as to his own judg- 





ment of the truth in this matter, he maintains 
the liberal side of the question; and that he 
frankly avows his own freedom from scruples 
as to meats and drinks, the observance of holy 
days, etc. “I know,” says he, “and am per- 
suaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself; but to him that esteemeth 
any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean. 
, All things indeed are pure ; but 
it is evil for that man who eateth with of- 
fense.” From all this it is manifest that Paul’s 
standard of morality differed much from that 
of the churches of the present day. He 
makes righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost the main things in the kingdom of 
Christ—the ground of acceptance with God 
and of approval by men—reckoning the obser- 
vance of days, and abstaining from particular 
meats and drinks, or the contrary practice, as 
things indifferent or of no account ; whereas 
the modern churches make keeping the Sab- 
bath and external ordinances matters of para- 
mount importance—tests of Christian charac- 
ter; and their non-observance an occasion of 
church discipline and perhaps of excommuni- 
cation. 


It should also be remembered that the sword 
of truth which Paul wielded has two edges: 
one cuts against selfish, uncharitable liberty ; 
the other against harsh-judging, bondage-bring- 
ing legality. While, on the one hand, he enjoins 
condescension and a tender regard for the 
scruples of the weak, on the other, we find that 
in different circumstances, and with reference 
to a different class of persons, he calls on 
believers boldly to assert their liberty in Christ, 
and let no man judge them in regard to meats 
and drinks, or sabbath days. (See the 2d 
chapter of Colossians.) 


Among all the precepts which make up 
Paul’s system of morality, the most prominent, 
as we have before said, are those concerning 
UNITY and BROTHERLY LOVE. These he urges 
and repeats in different forms in the same 
discourse. And when he would sum up all the 
requirements of God’s law, he says they are 
briefly comprehended in this saying, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.”—Spiritual Maga- 


zine. 


GENIUS AND ITS VAMPIRES. 


[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

T may be profitable to briefly examine the 
popular impression which associates high 
excellence of any kind with disease and pre- 
mature death. We cannot perhaps treat it as 
an avowed theory, but if persons will watch 
themselves or the world, they will find there is 
a deep-seated, prevailing impression of this kind. 
How natural it is to associate genius with con- 
sumption—poetry with pulmonary decline, and 
early piety with a frail constitution. The 
idea is, that any special refinement of the soul is 
purchased at the expense of the body, and 
that spirituality carried beyond a certain point 
is actually fatal. We hear it said frequently 
of those who have died, that they were “too 


good for this world ;” and _ biographers 


are fond of comparing the death of those they 
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write about to “the sword’s becoming too sharp 
for its scabbard.” Hence, too, it is considered 
very proper that the world’s best and greatest 
men—the inspired workers of the time—should 
go on and wear themselves out in the briefest 
practicable period. The value of a missionary 
or reformer is estimated by this kind of devo- 
tion; and if he soon uses himself up in the 
service, it is made his highest eulogy. 

Now we beg leave to dissent from all such 
notions and impressions. We are bold to say 
that this tendency to connect beauty of char- 
acter with consumption and death is a false 
tendency—an unfounded libel in fact on the 
nature and goodness of God. It is a branch 
of the old ascetic delusion with which the 
devil has long abused mankind, which makes 
spirituality and righteousness incompatible 
with the enjoyment of a body. The truth is 
the very reverse of the common idea; and 
we should learn to associate true refinement 
with abounding health—truth with youth, and 
righteousness with the resurrection. “They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; they 
shall walk and not faint.” 

We appeal to the example of the Primitive 
Church for the truth of our correction. Jesus 
Christ and the company that he gathered about 
him comprised in their characters more that 
was elevated and etherial, more of the refine- 
ment of poetry, the inspiration of genius, and 
the devotion of philanthropy, than any body 
has ever exhibited since; and yet they were 
not consumptive. ‘They went through persecu- 
tion, imprisonment and exile, and by their 
unexampled labors changed the face of the 
world ; and yet we hear no complaint of broken 
constitutions. On the contrary, they healed 
persons on every side and drove consumption 
before them, and came out at the end, we have 
every reason to believe, sound, healthy men. 

We have no doubt that many excellent per- 
sons have died of consumption; and this 
fact has gained for the fell disease a peculiar 
sort of respectability in the popular estima- 
tion. The records of the churches are full 
of consumptive piety, in the biographies of such 
persons as Payson, Brainerd, Martyn, J. B. 
Taylor, etc. But we are persuaded that all 
their real goodness was in spite of consump- 
tion ; or at best that the disease was a necessary 
infliction, which, if it improved them, reflects 
no credit on the causes which made it neces- 
sary. They would have been much better, in 
our estimation, if they could have been spiritu- 
al without the horrible accompaniment. And 
we have learned to seriously suspect the piety 
that shines out in the sickly glare of such a 
disease. We detest the refinement that looks 
toward dissolution, and deny the courage that 
makes persons voluntarily inclined toward es- 
cape from matter. Ina word, we beg to be 
excused from all those beautiful sensibilities 
and virtues which betoken the drift of the soul 
toward death and the grave. They are pinch- 
beck imitations—mere bribes and trinkets by 
which the devil contrives the easier to fill 
the slave-pens of Hades. 

The duty of public men, reformers etc., in 
regard to health, is veryzsimple. If they are 





at work under a commission from God, and 
not from the mere lust of philanthropy, 
they will feel that his interest is concerned 
in their proper preservation, and they will 
refuse to be flattered or forced into a course 
of unnecessary exposure and excess. On the 
other hand, they will just as inflexibly refuse 
to be disabled by sickness; but will, in all 
times and circumstances, resolutely and with- 
out complaint, do the duty that is legitimately 
placed before them. They are sentinels on 
duty; and as such they are not to be se- 
duced into imprudence, and they are not to 
be frightened from their post. If they fall, they 
fall like soldiers in the field. We believe these 
were the principles of the great Christian 
leaders, and that they furnish the best ground 
and guarantee of health, until death itself is 
destroyed. 


CIRCULATION A LAW OF LIFE. 





BY R. S. DELATRE, 


IFT up your eyes and behold the heavens! 
What do you see? One vast system of 
circulation. Stagnation is out of the question. 
Could but a single one of those myriads of 
orbs be arrested in its course the whole would 
become a wreck. Look where you will, circu- 
lation is stamped upon the face of the uni- 
verse. There is the ocean with its mighty 
currents sweeping shore after shore, and dif- 
fusing the warmth absorbed in their pas- 
sage through the torrid zone. These same 
waters again take the form of clouds, then 
of rain, and return to their source in a 
profusion of streams. There are currents of 
air, too, that encircle the earth, equalizing the 
temperature—currents of electricity, quicken- 
ing the pulse of the world. The earth itself 
has its revolutions, fulfilling the same end. 
We are ourselves subject to the same law: think 
of the circulation of the blood—a fluid that is 
ever renewing the life of the animal world. 
There is also the circulation of the sap in vege- 
tation, with a similar function. Arrest the ac- 
tion of this law, and disintegration is ineviiable. 
Now the great law, so finely represented in 
the physical world, seems to be equally effec- 
tive in the spiritual. From all we know about 


it, we cannot but infer that the invisible world . 


is quite as dependent upon circulation for its 
well-being as the visible. But circulation 
itself is dependent upon conditions. Now, 
why is uzity so highly commended and _incul- 
cated throughout the Bible? Is it not because 
it supplies the very conditions needed for the 
circulation of life? For unity implies organi- 
zation, which is indispensable to circulation. 
But organization cannot exist without subordi- 
nation. Does it surprise us then that a qualifi- 
cation so essential to unity should be a frequent 
theme in the word of God? The apostle Paul 
uses a fine illustration on this point (1 Cor. 12. 
12—21). He compares the organization of 
the human body to that of a heavenly society, 
viz., the church of Christ. Now we know that 
so wonderfully adapted to one another are all 
the parts of that piece of workmanship that it 
affords a clear channel for the flow of thé 
blood. And we also know how much is said 


of a free circulation of the blood as a con- | 





dition of health. Just as necessary is it for 
the health and well-being of a spiritual cor- 
poration, that its life should flow freely 
throughout the whole mass. This may help 
us to get a glimpse of the result of that per- 
fect unity which is said to constitute the joy of 
heaven, and which formed the subject of that 
emphatic prayer of Christ’s for his disciples 
in John 17th. It*seems pretty clear that a 
free and full circulation of the life of Christ, 
not only in each member of the household of 
faith, but passing from one to another, like the 
play of electricity among the clouds, will be the 
crowning glory of the heavenly world. On the 
other hand, this may give us a glimpse of the 
effects of that disunity which is the consuming 
woe of the infernal regions. The moment the 
circulation ceases the body dies. And the 
soul, too, if ever the moment comes that the 
last link is broken between it and God’s crea- 
tion, will find itself cast out into the abyss 
of desolation. The well-known craving of lost 
spirits for embodiment of some sort (no mat- 
ter what) gives fearful evidence of the stress 
they endure. What then, is to be said of the 
far-famed advocacy of “individual sovereign- 
ty?” What say those hungry souls who have 
tasted of it to the very dregs ? 


GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 





HE first general principle is to avoid 
as far as possible giving children occa- 
sions for transgression by putting them under 
law about ten thousand things. A multitude 
of laws in the case of children causes the offense 
to abound. Secondly, as a general rule, cor- 
rect their faults by addressing their reason and 
conscience, by kind manners, patience, forbear- 
ance, and winning them to obedience by gentle 
words—not by scourging them, either in spirit 
or with the rod; nor let their occasional mis- 
conduct keep up a continual chafing and dis- 
fellowship, but meet it with patience and faith 
in God’s power to overcome all evil. Then 
once in a great while, when there is a signal oc- 
casion for it,-give them a tremendous rebuke, 
such as will leave its impression forever. If 
our general rule is gentleness, long-suffer- 
ing, and the arts of love, when we do chastise 
them it will be with the greater effect. We may 
fret and scold at a child all day long, and day 
after day, and not any time put power enough 
into our rebuke to change the spirit of the 
child, but only distress ourselves and defile the 
child’s conscience. It is better to wait in peace 
till a proper time to do a thorough work. 


The American Polar Expedition will have a 
rival in its good work. The Russian Geogra- 
phical Society is organizing a scientific expedition 
to the Polar Sea, to obtain information, (1.) Of 
the cold and warm streams between the Murman 
coast and Nova Zembla. (2.) Of the boundary 
of the ice in summer, and the depth of the sea at 
various points. (3.) Of the extent of the Gulf 
Stream, and its destination on meeting with the 
polar ice. (4.)' Of the boundary of permanent ice 
on the northeast. (5.) Of the navigation of the 
mouths of the Siberian rivers. (6.) Of the light- 
houses. (7.) Of the fisheries. The scientific 
value of such investigations is immensely greater 
now than it was in the days of Parry, or even 
of Kane, the recent progress of science having 
connected them closely with meteorological ques- 
tions of universal interest and importance.—Fve- 
ning Post. 


Rev. J. P. Thompson, who has for twenty-six 


, years filled the position of pastor of the Tab- 
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ernacle church in New York city, has resigned in 
consequence of failing health. It is understood 
that the doctor will go to Germany and Egypt for 
the purpose of prosecuting his favorite pursuit, the 
study of Egyptian Antiquities. His church 
showed their appreciation of his past labors by 
voting as a corporate body to pay him $30,000, in 
recognition of his services and as a provision for 
his future comfort. A voluntary subscription has 
also been opened, which has already reached the 
sum of $22,000. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1871. 


GOOD IN THE ASCENDANT. - 

OME well-disposed people sincerely believe 

that the world is retrograding. We have met 
them. We have heard them stoutly assert that 
the earth is becoming more and more filled with 
folly, sickness and sin. They point to the daily 
records of crime and misery; they cite the deeds 
of horrible wickedness now committed ; they refer 
to the laxity of principles formerly deemed sacred ; 
they speak of the thous inds of abindoned characters 
thronging our cities; of the prevalence of intem- 
perance and licentiousness; and of the develop- 
ment of theories foreboding the entire disorgani- 
zation of society. Men are dezeneriting, they tell 
us, in body and mind; the races are less vigo- 
rous, and more exposed to the raviges of disease ; 
and, consequently, human longevity is continually 
decreasing: in short, the world is approaching its 
final stage of weakness and wickedness. 

We enter our protest against this dismal view 
of the present and the future. We believe that evil 
is decreasing and good increasing in this world, 
and that the future is altogether more likely to be 
filled with sunshine and angels of good than with 
darkness and hobgoblins of evil. 

We have a right to assume this on general prin- 
ciples ; for we know that God is constantly pouring 
his spirit and grace into the world, and that in the 
great conflict of good and evil, good must be 
steadily progressing in its conquests and steadily 
encroaching upon the domain of evil, and that 
its grand and universal triumph impends, simply 
because good is stronger than its rival. 

But we are not left to assumption. The facts 
are in favor of the hopeful view. Newspapers 
nowadays magnify evil, and din the ears of all 
men with their reports of sinful deeds; and yet 
we think it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
name a single greit manifestation of evil that is 
not less flagrant than it has been in the centuries 
that are past. 

Look at the great vices of society: poverty, 
ignorance, excessive labor, intemperance, licen- 
tiousness, official corruption, governmental oppres- 
sion, sectarianism, sickness and death. Is there 
one of these more rampant or more universal in 
its action now than at any previous period? We 
think not. Take them in their order. 


Signs of poverty are abundant around us, and 
still more abundant in older countries ; and yet, 
especially for the last eight hundred years, the cir- 
cumstances of the people, of the great masses, have 
been gradually improving, and many men are now 
possessed of moderate means where one at some 
former period could call even himself and family 
his own, saying nothing about property. 

Ignorance is now the exception where it was 
once the rule. Within half a score of years the 
school-book has been given to millions in our own 
country who previously lived in enforced igno- 
rance; and in England, in Italy, in Spain, and in 
many other countries, education is working with 





the other agents of civilization in dispelling igno- 
rance, superstition, and whatever would enthrall the 
human mind. 

That the evil of excessive labor has been greatly 
restricted is shown by the single fact that slavery 
has been abolished by nearly every nation calling 
itself civilized. In the centuries that are past 
slavery was almost universally practiced. Chris- 
tians at first enslaved one another, as well as Jews 
and heathen. But in other ways has excessive labor 
been limited. Every mechanical improvement has 
weakened its power. There is no department of 
human industry that has not shared in the general 
improvement. There is scarcely a tool used by 
the farmer, a utensil of the kitchen, an article of 
furniture, that has not been modified in a way to 
lighten labor. Then, in addition, consider that 
the hours of labor have been directly diminished 
in millions of cases. The labor reformers make 
some unwise claims, but it must still be acknowl- 
edged that they have done great good. They have 
made it impossible, with reference to mechanical 
businesses, for employers to demand that four- 
teen hours of labor shall constitute a day’s work. 

Shocked as worthy people now are with the ter- 
rible evil of éatemperance, many live who remem- 
ber when intoxicating liquors slew a much greater 
proportion of the population than at present. 
We lately saw a letter of Noah Webster in which 
the good man wailed the fact that nearly every 
man who drove into New Haven brought with him 
a rum jug, and in which he commended, as a 
model for others, the example of his own family 
which only used two gallons of rum ina year! 
And yet it is only twenty-eight years since Web- 
ster died. That letter may have been written 
fifty years ago; who that is acquainted with New 
England society does not know that so far as in- 
temperance is concerned great improvement has 
been made? The influences which have been 
brought to bear upon this vice have entirely re- 
moved it from thousands of families. We think 
the same is true of other parts of this country and 
of other countries. 

More noise is perhaps made about the Zicentious- 
ness of the present day than about any other evil, 
and yet if history is to be accredited there have 
been periods when it was far less restrained. We 
are compelled to believe that a few centuries ago 
this vice pervaded all ranks of society, -purity 
of social life being the exception rather than the 
rule. Monks, priests, bishops, even the Holy 
Father at Rome, did not escape the general cor- 
ruption. There may be local exceptions, but the 
world’s tone in respect to sexual matters is 
greatly superior to that, for instance, of old cru- 
sade times. 

Take the vice now “so rank that it smells to 
heaven” —official corruption. Bad and wide-spread 
as it is, it is by no means so uncontrollable, even 
in this country, as it has at sundry times been in 
various European countries. Witness, for example, 
England during the period covered by Macaulay’s 
History. 

Compare the present government of England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, Rus- 
sia, or even the governments of the extreme 
eastern countries, China and Japan, with those of 
a few centuries ao, and you will be surprised to 
see to what an extent the evil of governmental 
oppression has disappeared. So far as the real. 
legitimate objects of government are concerned— 
the protection of individual rights of persons and 
property and the maintainance and execution of 
principles of justice—it is difficult to find words to 
characterize the great difference between the present 
condition of the civilized world and that of society 
in the middle ages. 


Sectarianism is a great evil now, but was a much 
greater one in the early days of Christianity. As 





a rule there are now friendly relations between the 
several Christian sects, and in many cases there 
is harmonious coéperation. Then, slight causes— 
a ditferent interpretation of a word or phrase, 
more often questions that now seem trivial in 
speculative theology—sufficed to give origin to dis- 
tinctive sects, and once formed, there was an end of 
harmonious working. 

Persecutions were waged, too horrible to de- 
scribe. Those taking the name of Christ muti- 
lated and destroyed one another like enemies in 
war: in fact, sectarian differences not rarely even- 
tuated in open, deadly war, in which thousands 
were killed. 

Then, too, we must recognize great progress 
in the world respecting war itself, notwith- 
standing the recent exhibitions of international 
strife. Nations do not now resort to the last ex- 
tremity on such slight pretexts as formerly, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, differences of the 
greatest magnitude are more often settled by peace- 
able methods, as in the case of the Alabama and 
other claims between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Finally, those great and universal evils, sickness 
and death, have been in some measure limited. 
Science, as well as faith, successfully resists them 
in these latter days. Statistics show that the 
races are not on the whole deteriorating, either 
in vigor or longevity, but that the reverse is the 
case. “ Figures,” says G. M. Beard, M. D., ina 
carefully prepared article which has already ap- 
peared in the CrRcULAR. (vol. VII, p. 214), “show 
that all classes live fifty per cent. longer under the 
modern civilization of England and the United 
States than the most favored brain-working classes 
lived under the Roman civilization. 


“Increase of longevity is shown by comparison 
not only of ancient and modern times, but.also the 
earlier with the later stages of our modern civiliza- 
tion. Thus in Geneva, where vital statistics have 
been carefully kept for nearly four centuries. the 
expectation of life in the 16th century was 21.21 
years ; in the 17th century 25.67 years ; in the 18th 
century 33.62 years ; from 1814 to 1833, 40.68 years. 
This comparison shows an increase of almost one 
hundred per cent. in three centuries. In England 
and Wales mortality has diminished two-fifths in a 
single century—from 1720 to 1820. Comparing 
cities alone we find even greater increase. The 
rate of mortality in Dublin at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was 1 in 22 of the population. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, 1 in 38 of 
the population. The rate of mortality in Boston in 
1776 was I in 28 of the population; in 1864, 1 in 37 
of the population. The rate of mortality in Bos- 
ton from 1728 to 1752 was I in 21.65 of the popula- 
tion ; from 1846 to 1865, 1 in 42.08 of the population. 
A decrease of about fifty per cent. in one century ; 
similar decrease has been observed in Paris and 
London.” 


These statements will read strangely to those 
who believe everything is drifting to the bad; and 
yet they are undoubtedly true. Civilization, as Dr. 
Beard points out, “ gives us better food and drink, 
better homes and clothing, better surroundings 
every way than barbarism.” The great cities, 
where many diseases best thrive, are more clean, 
better drained, supplied with purer water. All 
these things, as well as the moral and spiritual 
changes which have occurred, tell against disease 
and death. “Moreover, hygiene and medical sci- 
ence, in all its branches, has rapidly advanced, and 
every week witnesses greater success in our 
method of preventing and treating disease.” 
Hence, many diseases that were once allowed to 
sweep unchecked over entire districts and even 
countries, are now in great measure controlled, while 
others are no longer feared. “The plague which 


in the seventeenth century destroyed thousands 
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every year, and the ‘black death,’ which de- 
stroyed 25,000 in 1348 and 1349, are now unknown. 
Small pox is but 1-10, measles 1-5, fevers 1-4, and 
consumption a little more than 1-2 as" fatal now 
as in the seventeenth century. Nervous diseases 
have lately increased in severity and variety, but 
they are much less fatal than fevers and epidemics. 
Mortality of infants, which was once fearful, has 
diminished an enormous per cent. 

Take a general survey of the nations, and the 
hopeful view is fully confirmed. Great changes 
are everywhere occurring—all conspiring against 
evil—all foretokening the glad day pictured by poet 
and seer. Away then with croaking! Forward to 
the bright future ! 


Astronomers now have the pleasure of watching 
the approach of Encke’s comet, which will attain 
its perihelion in January. This comet is remarka- 
ble for its short period of revolution, 3.3 years, and 
also for a constantly diminishing period, being now 
nearly three days shorter than when the comet was 
first observed nearly a century ago, or in 1786, 
Prof. Norton in his Astronomy says: “This con- 
tinual acceleration of the time of the perihelion 
passage, discovered by Encke, could not be 
attributed to the disturbing attraction of some un- 
known body, because this attraction would produce 
other effects, which have not been noticed. He 
conceived that it could arise from no other cause 
than the action of a resisting medium, or efher in 
space. The immediate effect of such a medium 
subsisting in the regions of space traversed by the 
comet would be to diminish the velocity in the or- 
bit, which it would at first seem should delay the 
time of the perihelion passage; but the velocity 
being diminished, the centrifugal force is weakened 
and consequently the comet is drawn nearer to the 
sun, and moves in an orbit lying within the orbit 
due to the sun’s attraction alone; its mean dis- 
tance is therefore diminished, and its period short- 
ened. A similar phenomenon to this is presented 
in the oscillations of a pendulum freely suspended. 
It is well known that the arc of vibration of the 
pendulum shortens, and consequently its rapidity 
of oscillation increases, under the influence of the 
resistance of the air.” 


COMMUNITY ¥OURNAL. 


° ONEIDA. 

—Our farm superintendent has purchased a span 
of black horses lately. 

—Our blooded sheep are still objects of ad- 
miration : neighbors are here almost every day to 
look at them. 

—The course of Sunday evening family enter- 
tainments has been resumed. 

—The children continue to have morning bees— 
their school of industry. Just now they help 
every day at the corn-husking; we can see them 
mornings from our window, trooping to and from 
the barn. 


—During the sunny days of last week, the 
florists busied themselves planting beds of hya- 
cinths, crocus and pinks, and otherwise preparing 
the flower-gardens so that they may gladden us 
another summer time. 


—Night before last (Oct. 21), at about quarter 
to eight, P. M., word went around the house that 
our woods had again been set on fire by the Mid- 
land engines. There was a prompt turn out of 
men, who, armed with pails, shovels, axes, and the 
experience gained by their former fight with the 
“devouring element,” were not long in putting out 
the fire. 

Tuesday, 24.—Often good housewives wonder 
how we can have a fair variety of dishes,fand yet 
seldom use meat, and a large class of people are 





curious to know just how we do live. This is our 
apology for introducing our bill of fare for the past 
week. No matter if many readers skip it. The 
planning of the meals and serving them up in 
acceptable shape for the family is a responsibility 
resting upon two of the young women of the 
Community for a period rarely exceeding three 
weeks. With them are associated a sufficient 
number of helpers of both sexes to make the labor 
easy and attractive. By this arrangement, all the 
young women have an opportunity to become prac- 
tical cooks, and to develop any native talent they 
possess in this line. They consult daily with the 
heads of the garden and fruit departments, and 
also with the steward, to ascertain what these per- 
sons can respectively furnish for the table. Under 


the management of Miss F. M. Barron and Miss: 


A. E. Kelly, for the week ending Monday Oct. 23, 
our table was supplied with the following viands : 
Tusspay, Oct. 17. 

Breakfast.—Baked potatoes and gravy, fried farina pudding, 
wheat mush with cream, malt coffee, nutcakes and quince sauce. 
Dinner.—Greens, toast—dry or buttered, baked potatoes, bread, 
butter, milk, and apple sauce. 
Supper.—Baked potatoes, bread and butter, cocoa, grape sauce. 
WeEpneEspay, 18. 
Breakfast.—Toast, apple sauce, baked potatoes and gravy, malt 
coffee, nutcakes, etc. 
Dinner.—Baked potatoes, gravy, quince sauce, malt coffee, etc. 
Supper.—Bread coffee, bread and butter, milk, pie and cheese. 
THURSDAY, 19. 
Breakfast.—Wheat and buckwheat griddle cakes, baked potatoes 
and gravy, bread, butter, milk, malt coffee, apple and quince sauce. 
Dinner.—Salmon, cream and drawn butter gravy, mashed pota- 
toes, pickles, fried apple pie, bread, butter, milk, and sweet cider. 
Supper.—Baked potatoes, bean porridge, wheat bread—fine and 
coarse, butter, pie and quince sauce. 
FRIDAY, 20. 


Breakfast.—Griddle cakes (two kinds), baked potatoes, malt cof- 
fee, bread and butter, nutcakes, and apple sauce. 


Dinner.—Mock chicken soup, baked potatoes, hot slaw, butter, 
toast and grapes. 


Supper.—F ried potatoes, wheat bread—coarse and fine, corn bread, 
apple sauce and cocoa. 


SATURDAY, 21. 


Breakfast.—Baked potatoes and beef gravy, farina cakes fried, 
—_ and cream, doughnuts, bread and butter, apple sauce and malt 
coffee. 


Dinner.—Baked potatoes, hot slaw, bread and butter, . buns, 
quince sauce and grapes. 


Supper.—Prepared griddle cakes, bread, butter, malt coffee, 
doughnuts, apple sauce and milk. 


SuNDAY, 22. 
Breakfast.—Wheat and buckwheat griddle cakes, apple sauce, 
doughnuts, bread, butter, milk and malt coffee. 


Dinner.—Noodle soup, steamed potatoes, boiled rice with butter 
and sugar dressing, celery, sauce, milk, sweet cider and pears. 


Supper.—Crust coffee, potatoes sliced and cooked in cream, 
apple pigue, bread and butter and milk. 


Monpay, 23. 
Breakfast.—Baked potatoes, fried farina, fried eggs, bread, butter, 
malt coffee and apple sauce. 


Dinner.—Vegetables, milk, pie, cheese and sweet cider. 


Supper.—Potatoes cooked in cream, bread and butter, greens, 
cocoa, milk and quince sauce. 


—A new steam boiler, (twenty-horse power) just 
purchased, arrived on a forenoon train yesterday, 
at the O. C. Station, and in the afternoon was con- 
veyed to the Willow-Place manufactory, where it 
is to replace one worn out in our service. 

— Wednesday, Oct. 25.—The children went over 
to Willow Place and spent the afternoon, coming 
home after supper. This is a treat to them. 
The ride is a delight in itself ; and when there, there 
are untold charms to them in throwing stones into 
the pond and rambling over the grounds and house, 
to say nothing of feeding the bushy-tailed foxes 
and the pink-eyed rabbits. 

Friday, Oct. 27.—Yesterday a cloudy sky, a 
southwest wind, and a falling barometer. Late 
last evening the rain came down in torrents, and 
continued to do so at intervals during the night. 
This morning all nature is dripping from its bath : 
the hills are not clean washed of smoke, but the 
lawn has lost its brown hue, and the evergreens 
have taken on an intenser green; and, to come 
down to humbler things, the Aylesbury ducks with 
whitest plumage, are joyful over new-found pud- 
dies, while those after thoughts of a rain, the 
angle worms, as usual, clutter the lawn paths, per- 
fect parodies on animate nature. 

—Not many days since the sun so far “ unbent” 
himself as to shine upon .us with an almost mid- 


_of Antoninus.” 





summer. warmth. Everything animate rejoiced at 
his geniality. Especially noticeable amidst the 
general jubilee was the prompt way in which our 
house-flies, who had retired in chilly mood to dark 
corners, came forth and took a new lease of life and 
pleasure. The unwelcome resurrection of these 
“black incarnations of caprice” drew forth the fol- 
lowing jeremiad from some unknown : 


AN OCTOBER FLY. 


Of all the ills that ever worry the flesh, what is 
more teasing than an October fly? Aye! one, 
single, solitary October fly. Why, the fellow 
seems to know your thoughts, for while you are in 
the very act, perhaps, of congratulating yourself 
that the flies have gone by, pounce he comes upon 
your nose! And who knows where to find him? 
To think of the assurance with which the rascal 
bides his time. Woe to them that must have their 
daily snooze. He lurks not in vain in the by-ways. 
His tickle, too, is ineffable in these October days. 
There is an assertion of right init. The time is 
short, he thinks—he’ll not teaze much longer. Bvt 
the persistence of an October fly! There’s nota 
mite of delicacy or reverence in him—though he 
is mighty particular where he tickles you. There’s 
trick in an October fly, I can tell you. Try to 
catch him, and he’ll dodge you like a Jack o’lantern. 
Then—stock still, he’ll watch your hand narrowly. 
Just wait till—Azs legs move, and you have him! 
O, doesn’t it go to the spot though, to do up an 
October fly! There’s no compunction about it. 
But mind you kill him every time you see him, for 
he has as many lives asa cat. O! these October 
flies ! 

—We have received from Mr. J., through the 
family post-office, the following interesting ex- 
planation of the mysterious legend on the coin de- 
scribed in the last notice of our museum: 

“ Novo Cesarea is not good Latin, and is proba- 
bly not a correct copy of the inscription. Read, 
Nova Cesarea, and the translation into English is 
easy, viz., Vew Fersey, a name given to the colony 
by the original grantees in honor of one of them, 
Sir George Carteret, who had been Governor of 
the Island of Jersey. From the American Encyclo- 
pedia we learn that in 1786 New Jersey established 
two mints, one near Morristown, the other at 
Elizabeth. The coins issued were as described, 
viz., obverse, a horse’s head with a plow beneath, 
legend, Mova Caesarea, 1786: reverse, a shield, 
legend, E. Pluribus Unum.” 

Since the receipt of the above explanation a 
letter has come to hand from J. S. R., Esq., of 
Norwich, who is an authority on numismatology 
and kindred subjects, giving additional particulars 
as follows : 

“The Mova C@sarea copper is one of the first 
year’s issue of the New Jersey cents. Of this is- 
sue there are twelve types and thirty varieties de- 
scribed by Dickeson in his “American Numis- 
matic Manual,” who gives thirty types and seventy 
varieties of the similar issue for 1787, and five 
types and ten varieties of the issue for 1788.” 

This clears up satisfactorily the mystery as to 
the inscription on the coin; but fresh questions 
arise. When was the Island of Jersey called 
Cesarea ? Why was it so called? The Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia says: “Jersey is supposed to be 
the island of Cesarea mentioned in the Itinerary 
This we ascertained to be a sort 
of guide-book to the Roman Empire, old as the 
times of the Czesars, and the authority used in lay- 
ing out our ancient maps. Why it received Ce- 
sar’s name rests mostly on traditions and legends ; 
and here, happily, our friend R. S. D., who resided 
when a young man five years on the island of Jer- 
sey, is able to furnish us with some interesting 
fragments. He says: 

“‘ Historically, the Island of Jersey is interesting 
from the fact that Czsar is said to have built the 
castle of Mont Orgeuil, and from the way in 
which it has been used from time to time. Charles 
II took refuge there in the days of Cromwell. 
Prynne, the Puritan, was confined in it for some 
years. It is a well preserved structure, impos- 


Ing in appearance, and is planted on a bold 
promontory looking east toward the coast of Nor- 
mandy, which is only fifteen miles off. Cesar 
must have made the Island a base of opera- 
tions in his designs upon Britain. Hence prebably 
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the origin of the castle, and of the anciént name 
of Cesarea.” 

Fragments of Conversation—‘ When Christ 
was ‘led, up of the Spirit into the wilderness,’ 
he fasted a long time, and, being ‘afterward an 
hungered,’ was tempted by the devil to satisfy the 
demands:of his appetite in a material way. But 
he refused, rebuking the devil in the words, ‘Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ The 
lesson conveyed in these words is worthy of study. 
Christ did not say that man should not eat bread, 
but, that that is neither his only nor primary means 
of subsistence. That incident teaches us that 
there are two ways in which we may look for sup- 
port—to material substances, or to the word of 
God. There is no fanaticism in saying that there 
is in the word of God something that we can lay 
hold of, and that is just as substantial as bread. 
This word, or power, whatever it is, is available 
to us, and should be regarded as a more impor- 
tant means of support than material bread. Christ 
seemed to appreciate both kinds of food, but he 
would not take the material bread without he 
could have with it the word of God. We should 
lay this matter to heart in a practical way: we 
should watch and listen for the word of God, and 
when we hear it, open our hearts and invite it into 
us. If we do so, we shall find ourselves sustained 
by a divine life.” 

“There is a great deal of truth in the principle 
that crucifixion goes before resurrection. The 
old life must be crucified, and we must be brought 
into a strait place before God can work in us 
much. My advice to any body that is hard 
pressed by evil temptations, is, ‘ Hold still and wait 
on God; wait patiently and steadfastly. Although 
blessings may tarry they will surely come in the 
end. Our self-will must be crucified before God 
can work in us, and he knows how to put us 
through the purifying process. Have faith, and 
remember that no matter how painful the cruci- 
fixion the resurrection is sure to come.’ ” 

WALLINGFORD. 


Monday, Oct. 23—The interest here this week 
centers in the town meeting to be held next Satur- 
day afternoon, to reconsider the vote given last 
summer to close the old road above our present 
factory, and open a new one with a new bridge at 
the site of the proposed dam. As perhaps our fu- 
ture business operations here will be largely 
affected by the action of this meeting, we are nat- 
urally as much interested as any body, though we 
feel more like looking on and watching the course 
of Providence than like taking an active part in 
trying to secure votes in favor of the new project. 
The following extract from the New Haven Regis- 
ter, under the head of WALLINGFORD, presents 
the matter as it appears to some one in town: 


Our citizens must bear in mind that the town 
meeting, to be held on Saturday afternoon next, 
will be one of the most important ever held, and 
it behooves every property owner and mechanic to 
attend and hear what can be said against closing 
the old Hosford bridge road, which was voted 
to be closed on the first of July last. Now we 
have a petition signed by Mr. John G. Button, of 
Yalesville, and some forty-two others, calling a meet- 
ing to rescind that vote. If there are any valid objec- 
tions to closing the road, which we are informed 
has always been more or less a very expensive 
one, all right. But if it is to defeat a manu- 
facturing enterprise, we hope every mechanic and 
property owner will raise his voice against any mo- 
tion to reconsider, and let the printing company go 
ahead with the dam—which, as was stated in a for- 
mer meeting, will flood the old road to the depth of 
from seven to nine feet. An investigating commit- 
tee was appointed at that time, who reported that 
they had made such surveys concerning the dam and 
contemplated roads as was advisable, and thought 
very favorably of the location for the new bridge 
and road. The chairman of the committee also 





stated that the new road would shorten the dis- 
tance to Yalesville some few rods. The report of 
the committee was unanimously adopted, the change 
intelligently voted upon; and the company have 
purchased a quarry, are getting out stone for the 
dam, and have constructed a road from the iron 
bridge to that locality. Taking all this into con- 
sideration, and the amount of manufacturing power 
to be gained, it is eminently proper that every citi- 
zen should hear what objections are raised, in order 
to vote intelligibly, and we shall expect to see a 
full meeting, if every factory suspends operations 
for the half day.* 


—We have finished gathering our quinces, and 
estimate the value of the crop at $310.05, exclusive 
of 14 bbls. of rather poor quality sent to O. C. 
We picked in all 164 bushels ; sent 13 bbls. to Bos- 
ton, 6 bbls. to Belchertown, 22 bbls. to O. C., and 
the remainder we sold around home and used in 
the family. The 13 bbls. sent to Boston went to 
Hiland, Smith and Co, who returned us, after de- 
ducting freight and commission, $80.05. 

—We picked the last of our grapes Friday. 
The crop amounted to 8,208 pounds. _ 

—The subject of the weather may not be en- 
tirely new, but this is really a summer day. At 
noon the mercury stands at_seventy-six. Some of 
the folks find it very comfortable reclining on the 
lawn. The choppers doff coats and vests, and 
work in their shirt-sleeves. The katydids and 
didn’ts quarrel in their shrillest tones, the mosqui- 
toes make themselves uncomfortably familiar, and 
one locust—last remnant of the summer tribe— 
hums drowsily. In the afternoon some of the 
folks take a plunge in the river. 





*0O. C., Saturday, 8 P. M. The following telegram has just 
been received : ; 

“* Walling ford, Oct. 28, 1871. 

“T. R. Noyes, O. C.—Town sustains previous vote overwhelm- 
ingly. J. J. SKINNER.” 

OUR VISITORS. 

We are occasionally more than surprised to 
meet among our visitors representatives of Com- 
munities that have been defunct so long as to have 
actually passed from sie memories of men; and 
yet these persons are as full of socialistic enthusi- 
asm as though they were recent converts and looking 
forward to the immediate realization of all their 
hopes. Such a man presented himself at our 
doors a short time ago—Dr. John Theodore Gas- 
par—a Hungarian, and still unable to speak 
English with any degree of fluency. Twenty-nine 
years ago he was a member of the Peace Union 
Settlement, a Community of Germans, located in 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, and founded by 
Andreas Bernardus Smolnikar, once Professor of 
Biblical Study and Criticism in Austria, and, after 
the dissolution of his Settlement, calling himself 
‘“* Ambassador Extraordinary of Christ, and Apos- 
tle of his Peace.” 


An old resident of Detroit, Mich., informed us that 
when he first moved to that city the greater portion 
of the real estate was owned by five persons, who 
leased but would not sell any land. This policy 
checked for a long time the growth of the place, 
but as the original owners passed away the land 
came into the market, and then the city made rapid 
strides in prosperity. Gen. Lewis Cass was one of 
the five land owners, and held eighty acres in the 
heart of the city, given him by the Government 
when Detroit was asmall military and trading post. 
Detroit is the “ New York” of Michigan, having 
an extensive inland trade, and being at the same 
time an important center of lake commerce. 

Silver Island, discovered two or three years since 
on Lake Superior, is mainly owned by Capt. Ward, 
the great steamboat man of Detroit. The Island 
is so low as to be submerged when the wind blows 
violently, and extensive embankments have been 
erected on all sides of it. Its rich ore is smelted 





near Detroit, where works have been constructed 
for the purpose at an expense of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 


A recent visitor, while looking at the fine railroad 
map of this State hanging in our office, called at- 
tention to the historical fact, now almost passed 
from the memory of the inhabitants of both Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, that the early settlers of 
the former State, under the original charter of 
Charles the First, claimed a belt of territory ex- 
tending from sea to sea, which included a large 
slice of the territory now forming the State’ of 
New York. The disputed claims were finally 
adjusted in 1786. Massachusetts then surrendered 
the sovereignty of the whole disputed territory to 
New York, and received in return the right of 
land and pre-emption right of Indian purchases 
west of a meridian passing through the 82d mile- 
stone of the Pennsylvania line. This line, our in- 
formant said, run from a point at or near Sodus 
Bay on Lake Ontario, down through Seneca Lake 
to Pennsylvania. The state of Massachusetts 
sold one million and a quarter acres of this land 
to private parties, and the Holland Land Company 
soon came into possession of a large amount of 
the land in the western part of the State. Many 
deeds are now traced back to this Company. 





A TRIP TO THE COAL REGIONS. 





Scranton, Pa., Oct. 22, 1871. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: 


Your correspondent so seldom nowadays leaves 
his quiet O. C. home, that traveling is again quite a 
novelty to him, especially, when, as in the present 
instance, it takes him to sections of the country 
before unvisited. At noon on Thursday last I left 
the O. C. station for Sidney, the present terminus of 
the Midland railroad. I arrived there at.3 P. M., 
and after four hours of patient waiting took the 
Albany and Susquehanna train for Binghamton. 

Sidney illustrates what the junction of two rail- 
roads will do for a place. Formerly it was an 
insignificant station on the A. & S. R. R.; nowits 
whole aspect is changed. Dwellings, hotels, stores, 
and various manufzctories have sprung up, giving 
the place an air of enterprise and thrift. All the 
coal hauled over the Midland is reshipped at this 
point, on account of the wide gauge of the A. & S. 
R. R., a mistake in railroad building that the in- 
coming era of combined interests will surely cér- 
rect. Already, a third rail is laid on a portion of 
the A. & S. R. R., to accommodate the old narrow 
gauge (4 ft. 8 1-2in.), while a new branch road of 
the same width is constructing by the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Co., that will, in a few weeks, 
enable the Midland cars to haul coal direct from 
the mines. 

Stopping in Binghamton over night I arrived 
at this city at 10 A. M. Friday. When talking 
with your readers a short time since about “ An- 
thracite”’ I little dreamed that a good providence 
would soon send me down to this business center 
of the anthracite region. The city of Scranton has 
some forty thousand inhabitants ; and such a per- 
fect net-work of railways, I opine, can nowhere 
else be found. Locomotives by the score are puf- 
fing and whistling in every direction, with long 
trains of coal-cars attached, or an occasional pas- 
senger train. Mining and shipping coal is a 
business that has expanded so rapidly here within 
a few years, that all other enterprises have be- 
come merely its tributaries. The Delaware and 


Hudson Canal Co., and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Coal Co., with a capital, if combined, 
of $40,000,000, are the sole proprietors of the 
Scranton coal-fields and of the immediately con- 
necting railroads. Nearly all of the western cities, 
where anthracite is consumed, are supplied by one 
or both of these corporate coal companies. When. 
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the late fire broke out in Chicago, the D. & H. C. 
Co., had ten thousand tons on the docks of that 
city. That one may form something of an idea of 
the amount of Lackawanna coal consumed, it may 
be stated, on good authority, that the D. & H. C. 
Co., receive and ship, from their mines alone, from 
ten to twelve thousand tens daily; and probably 
the D. L. & W. C. Co. equal, if they do not ex- 
ceed, that amount; making the aggregate tonnage 
of the two companies nearly seven million tons 
per annum. G. Cc. 


NEW JAPAN. 





BY WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS IN THE INDEPENDENT, 


Old Japan of the geographies, encyclopedias, and 
Kaempfer, has ceased to exist. From that strange 
country all outsiders were excluded. A secular 
Emperor and a spiritual Emperor reigned together. 
Each nobleman carried two swords, one of which 
was to commit hari-kiri, which was joyfully done 
at every convenient opportunity.‘ Hari-kiri” 
meant “happy dispatch.” Each officer had his 
“double,” or spy. All classes, high and low, were 
lecherous beyond all conception. That Japan ex- 
ists no longer. Six foreign settlements are in six 
open ports, and about thirty foreigners live in the 
interior, as teachers, miners, and doctors. The 
story of two emperors was a fiction. Japanese 
gentlemen are as fond of their stomachs as the 
rest of mankind, and positively decline to commit 
that ancient rarity, hari-kiri, which means “ belly- 
cut.” Each officer doesn’t have a “double.” The 
Japanese are licentious; but they know what 
chastity is. The pleasing discovery is made by 
those who live among them in daily contact for 
months that Japanese nature is human nature; all 
things considered, no better, no worse. Nearly all 
books of travel on Japan are written by those who 
formed their fancies after a few weeks’ hasty 
glimpses of Yedo or Nagasaki, and drew their 
facts from Kaempfer. The posthumous work of 
the old Dutchman, who saw but one corner of 
Japan, save when under surveillance he traveled to 
the capitol, has been the parent of very flabby pro- 
ductions, in which “the author” tells what he 
didn’t see in Japan. They are about as accurate 
as Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s fascinating works of 
fiction called ‘“‘ New America” and * Free Russia.” 
Japan has undoubtedly taken a new departure. 
That she did bolt out the rest of the world until 
Com. Perry knocked at her gates is true. It is 
still more true now that the earnest men of Japan, 
seeing that by isolating themselves they have 
deteriorated, are determined to make amends by a 
rapid and speedy adoption of what seems to them 
to be the best points of Western civilization. 

Their initial idea, as expressed by one of their 
princes to President Grant, is that “education is 
the basis of all progress” In Yedo, Oaska, Maco, 
Nagasaki, and Yokohama the Imperial Govern- 
ment has large and flourishing colleges, hospitals, 
and military or naval schools. The college in Yedo 
(which latter word foreigners persist in wrongly 
spelling with two ds), exclusive of the medical, 
militury, and naval schools, has over 1,000 pupils 
and fifteen foreign teachers. Nine are English 
teachers, six French and German; and there is 
one chair of chemistry and natural philosophy, and 
another of law, in addition to the languages and 
the ordinary branches of education. Besides 
the imperial schools, the provinces of Fukuwi, in 
Echizen, Tosa, Satsuma, Higo, Kaga, Owari, and 
Surunga have schools, in which are from one to 
four instructors in science, medicine, language, etc. 
English, having displaced Dutch, is now the edu- 
cated language of Japan. 


The traditional Japanese doctor—whose chief 
merits were his never having studied medicine, his 
ignorance of chemistry, and his wearing two 
swords—is dead and buried. From all over Japan 
the medical students flock to the open ports, to 
foreign physicians and surgeons, to learn the heal- 
ing art on a scientific basis. Several provinces 
have a foreign doctor. Dissection, so long forbid- 
den, is openly practiced. Several hospitals—im- 
perial, provincial, and private—have been erected 
in different parts of the country; and already the 
scourges of small-pox and fever have been checked. 
A knowledge of chemistry will soon save them 
from buying white earth for quinine and cheap dirt 
for rare medicines. Military sciences are culti- 
vated with marked ardor, and one province of 
Japan is called “ New Prussia,” from the efficiency 
and constancy of their drilling of troops. Many 





military works are already translated; and the 
establishment of a military school in nearly every 
province makes us believe that the Japanese are 
heretical on the doctrine of a near approach of the 
Millennium. Naval schools are established in 
several ports; many works on naval science are 
translated ; and alreadv they possess many private 
steamers, manned by themselves, and have the 
nucleus of a powerful steam navy. In law, besides 
the chair of law in Yedo, to be filled by a lawyer 
from Paris. the Code Napoleon has been translated. 
There is an evident desire manifested to modify 
the present cruel and bloody laws, so as to ap- 
proximate the European systems, in tempering 
justice with mercy. Even the fourth estate has a 
beginning, anda genuine Japanese newspaper is 
published at Yokohama, besides an occasional is- 
sue of news bulletins in Yedo. Ten foreign news- 
papers published in Japan give them their models ; 
which, excepting one or two instances, are not 
very perfect. ; 

The Japanese do not believe chat a doctor, law- 
yer, or an engineer, can be made merely by read- 
ing books. They are not satisfied with a tinc- 
ture. The Imperial Government have deliberately 
resolved to send 400 young men abroad to study 
in America, England, Germany and France. More 
than half have been chosen and are at their studies. 
Perhaps the majority will remain in America, the 
fewest in France. These young men are allowed a 
stipend of 1,000 dollars in gold, per annum, and are 
permitted to study mainly according to their natural 
bent; though the physical, legal, and military 
and naval sciences are recommended to them. 


. They are chosen for their general excellence of 


character, ability, and physical stamina. Many, 
also, go abroad and study with their own means. 
“Going to America” is little less than a furor 
at present among the young men of Japan; and 
it will probably last while the money does. Very 
few of these young men are noblemen, except of 
Nature; though all of the Samurai class. The 
Samurais, who constitute the best society of 
Japan, constitute also the military literati, who 
receive revenues of rice from the government, 
wear two swords, and pantaloons like a pair of 
petticoats ; and, being cultured in Japanese and 
Chinese literature, form the official class. 

The relations of ‘the Japanese and Chinese to 
the new civilization seem different in every re- 
spect. In China it is all superficial; every ad- 
vance is resisted. Superstition holds full sway. 
They allow only sufficient foreign instruction to 
their young men to enable them to make money. 
Their “ Imperial Pekin University” is a failure, 
for lack of support. They do not send their 
young men abroad for education. They do not 
adopt foreign customs or dress, even when these 
are proved to be manifestly superior. They allow 
no railroads. They tear down every attempted 
telegraph. They allow their people to go to 
America as Coolies, to be despised and insulted. 
They establish no legations. They are reactionary. 

With almost fierce contempt the Japanese joy 
that they are not like these Chinamen. The most 
earnest patriots hail the present as the time of 
deliverance from the trammels of Chinese literature 
and customs. That Japan has received immense 
benefit from the literature and civilization of China 
is true. That she has been fettered and stunted 
by itis truer. A slavish adherence to both for 
centuries has checked all original growth. Now 
Japan is undoubtedly outstripping every Eastern 
nation in the rapidity of her civilization. The 
study of the physical sciences, of the English lan- 
guage, learning and literature, have taken deep 
root in her soil. The flower of her young men 
study Western civilization at its sources. Three 
legations are established or are about to be estab- 
lished to America, England, and Germany. Two 
lines of railroad are now building with English 
brains and Japanese muscle. Two lines of tele- 
graph, following the same lines, have been whisper- 
ing, unharmed by peasants, for months. Nota 
single Coolie, scarcely a native servant, has been 
shipped abroad, unless in spite of the sleepless 
vigilance of the government. They send students 
and gentlemen abroad. They allow no peasant or 
porter to leave Dai Nipor to become a slave. 
Japan’s interior is still sealed to foreigners. The 
open ports, Osaka, and Yedo, and the country 
around each within a radius ot twenty-five miles 
only, may be visited by travelers. Compared with 
our land, it is undoubtedly a poor country; but 
poor because undeveloped. Japan, when opened, 
will not be the same as in ancient times. The old 
feudalism is crumbling fast. Its spectacular dis- 
plays are over. The old castles and strongholds 
are being demolished. I have lived in one of these 





fortified cities, two hundred miles west of Yedo, 
now six months. It encloses several square miles, 
and consists of three lines of moats and walls ; 
the largest moat is 110x200 feet wide, and the 
walls 35x60 feet high, flanked with towers and 
pierced by massive gates. The inmost citadel is 
now a college; the walls are being leveled, the 
moats filled up! And this is but one instance of 
many such changes in Japan. 

In looking over a Japanese city, one sees no 
chimneys nor forges; only a low, dull mass of 
roofs or the huge gables of the temples. Yet even 
now they are rising, betokening that these islanders 
are dragging to light the treasures buried beneath 
the earth, and are working them into machines to 
save muscle. Thus they hasten the day when the 
workman shall be less of a horse or a wheelbar- 
row, and more of aman. Patents are issued b 
the Imperial Government. Labor is now honored. 
A recent edict of the Emperor abolished thousands 
of sinecure offices, and diminished the rice reve- 
nues of the Samurais, with the end in view of 
finally withdrawing all income, and paying fixed 
salaries only to men in actual office, as in civilized 
governments. The same edict declared that here- 
after any Samurai might enter into any trade or 
honest business, as he pleased. The aristocracy 
is thus virtually abolished, and even noblemen 
may become farmers or manufacturers. A study of 
the Constitution of the United States has had and 
will have a great effect in modifying the idea ot 
government, so far that the Japanese even now be- 
lieve that rulers should consider themselves the 
servants, not the parents of the people. Even the 
doctrine that “governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” is-listened to with respect by 
princes. 

We cannot recount all the tokens of the new 
civilization; nor tell how California cattle and 
Anierican plows are just beginning their work ; 
nor how Pennsylvania petroleum and Yankee lamps 
are dispelling the darkness and shedding light, in 
more senses thanone. We saw a Buddhist priest, a 
few days ago, carrying a new petroleum lamp; and 
it set us thinking. One of the best signs of the 
times is the readiness with which the Japanese 
take in the idea of the education of women, and 
are striving to make provision for it. Women 
hold a high position in Japan—higher, perhaps, 
than in any Eastern nation ; and their education is 
now looked on as a necessity by every true patriot 
in Japan. The educated young men in Japan, and 
they who return from Christian nations, will want 
to marry something more than females. 

One dark shadow rests upon the otherwise 
brilliant picture of Japanese civilization. Refusing 
to learn the lesson, taught to Europe after centuries 
of blood, that religious toleration and liberty of 
conscience are the noblest fruits of education, and 
the surest foundation of moral progress, the 
Imperial rulers of Japan deliberately adopt the 
policy of bigotry, intolerance, and death or im- 
prisonment to all native Christians. 


THE NEWS. 





A private letter from one of the party onthe 
Polaris has been received, by way of Denmark, 
stating that the expedition sailed from Upernavik 
on the 5th of September, bound north. The party 
were all well, but Capt. Hall had not been very 
successful in obtaining dogs or Esquimaux hunters, 


An unsuccessful attempt has been made to burn 
the city of San Francisco. A wooden block was 
fired in six places. 


Seventy-six miles of the Denver and Rio Grande 
railway, having a three-foot gauge, have been 
opened for travel and freight. This isa pioneer nar- 
row-gauge road, and its operation thus far gives 
assurance of the success of the system. Other 
roads of the same gauge are being pushed forward, 


A bill allowing the State of Illinois to assume a 
lien of three million dollars, which Chicago holds 
on the Illinois and Michigan canal, has passed the 
Legislature of the State and received the signature 
of the Governor. A relief bill has also been passed. 


The Nicholson or wood pavements of Chicago 
have been variously reported as very badly burned, 
and as scarcely injured at all. A Mr. David Tom- 


linson, who has had these pavements under special 
examination, writes tothe Mew York World to cor- 
rect the statements published respecting the damage 
done to them. He says that with the exception of 
a few burnt squares near the gutters, the pavement 
is uninjured. The Detroit Post of Oct. 14th also 
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speaks of the almost perfect condition of this pave- 
ment as “a noticeable fact.” 


The Weather Bureau at Washington has com- 
menced giving “ storm signals ” at important ports 
on the sea and lake coasts of the country, to an- 
nounce the approach of storms. The success of 
the Bureau in giving “ probabilities” warrant the 
expectation that its signals will be of great use to 
the shipping interests, by enabling owners and com- 
manders of vessels to order their movements with 
something like a light on the future. 


Photographers were seen amid the smoking 
ruins of Chicago, seeking for favorable spots to 
take views, and climbing up on tottering walls in 
search of thrilling “negatives.” 


A petition fifty feet long, numerously signed 
by the women of Utah, and praying for the con- 
tinuance of polygamy, has been received at the 
White House, Washington. 


The fire-king still rages. Reports of conflagra- 
tion and ruin reach us from many quarters. In 
Wisconsin the fires have broken out afresh. In 
ieee pa large fires have been burning for 
several days in the mountains above Dauphin. In 
Maryland the Kittatinny mountain-range is on fire, 
and the bituminous coal-fields of that region are 
considered in danger. A large and destructive fire 
is in operation in Campbell county, Kentucky. In 
our own State there have been large fires. Roch- 
ester has been so enveloped in smoke as to make 
lights necessary during the day. Fires also pre- 
vail extensively in the counties of Monroe, Or- 
leans, Niagara, Genesee, Seneca and Wayne. 


The manager of a Life Insurance Company 
states that the premiums received in 1870 for life 
insurance in this country amounted to $91.642.139. 


The British yacht Livonia has been beaten twice 
by the American yacht Sappho, which gives to the 
Americans a majority of the seven races which 
were to be run, instead of twelve, as at first stated. 
The Livonia also lost a race with the Dauntless 
for a fifty-guinea cup. 


The American Colonization Society are about 
sending a vessel with 250 emigrants to Liberia, fur- 
nished for the voyage and for their subsistence for 
six months after their arrival in Africa. 


The value of the new postal money-order treaty 
with Great Britain is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the first week of its operation $8,349 were sent 
from the Washington office, and $3,326 received. 


Some of the manufacturers of Lawrence, Mass., 
have agreed to pay their hands by the hour here- 
after, leaving it with the workmen to say whether 
they will work six or ten hours a day. 


Governor Hoffman has named November 23, as 
Thanksgiving day in this State. 


The Secretary of War of the United States has 
dismissed four West Point Cadets for the offense 
of hazing. 


Two suits have been commenced against Mr. 
Tweed, one of the New York city officials: one, 
on complaint of Wheeler H. Peckham, before a 
judge at Albany, charging him with defrauding the 
city treasury, in which he has given bail in the sum 
of two million dollars. The other suit is by Rich- 
ard O’Gorman, representing the County Board of 
Supervisors, charging him with corrupt conspiracy 
to defraud the county. The Sheriff had orders 
also tor the arrest of three other persons, Messrs. 
Ingersol, Garvey and Woodward, who where not 
to be found. 


Reports from the south say that there is a stam- 
pede of nearly all the white male inhabitants from 
the counties of South Carolina in which the writ 
of habeas corpus has been suspended. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation does not establish martial law, 
for the culprits are to be tried by civil law and not 
by court-martial. 


A revolution of considerable magnitude against 
the government of Juarez, in Mexico, is in progress 
in Monterey and some other parts of the country. 
Present accounts do not indicate any very marked 
success. 


Aconvention of the International Workingmen’s 
League met at Geneva, Switzerland, Oct. 23, but 
the attendance was small; no leader of note 
was present, and the proceedings were quite unin- 
teresting. 


A bill for the gradual emancipation of slaves in 
Brazil has passed both houses of the Brazilian 
Legislature. The principal feature of the bill is 





that the children of slaves will hereafter be born 
free. 


Two daughters of Karl Marx, lately the ac- 
knowledged leader of the International Society of 
Workingmen, have been arrested in France by the 
government, and sent back into Germany. 


Gen. Robert Anderson, the defender. of Fort 
Sumpter, died at Nice, France, Oct. 26th. 


The Baron de Itajuba, at present the Brazilian 
Minister to France, has been appointed by the 
Emperor of Brazil the fifth member of the Board 
of Arbitration that is to meet at Geneva for the 
settlement of Alabama claims. This appointment 
completes the Board. 


Berlin is gaining in population and wealth faster 
than any other capital in Europe. 


The Hohenworth Ministry of Austria have ten- 
dered their resignation to the Emperor. This re- 
tirement of the representatives of the Bohemian 
element of the Empire, it would seem, leaves 
Van Beust and the German and anti-infallibility 
element in the ascendant. 


The courts of France have released as many as 
ten thousand Communist prisoners. 


It is now reported that Germany, Italy and Swit- 
zerland have voted subsidies to the amount of 
seventeen millions ot dollars, for the purpose of con- 
structing a tunnel through the Mount St. Gothard 
and connecting lines with the Swiss and Italian 
railroads. The estimate cost of tunnel and roads 
is thirty-seven million dollars, leaving twenty 
millions to be taken as stock by subscriptions. 


In the case of Hawkins on trial in Utah for 
adultery, on the complaint of his first wife, the jury 
have found a verdict of guilty, but the sentence is 
yet in suspense. 

A civil action has been brought against Brigham 
Young by a Mrs. Cook for-two thousand dollars, 
and judgment rendered against him for the amount 
and interest. 

In the action against Brigham Young on the 
indictment for lascivious cohabitation, the defense 
has entered a plea of not guilty, and asked for a 
postponement until the March term of the court. 
This was refused, and only sufficient time allowed 
for the counsel to prepare the defense. The object 
ot further delay is to await the action of the United 
States Supreme Court in a case now pending be- 
fore it, in which the legality or illegality of Justice 
McKean’s method of torming juries will be de- 
cided. Mr. Young’s counsel claim that juries 
should represent in some measure the average in- 
telligence and thought of the community in which 
they are impaneled, and that laws should be en- 
forced in the spirit of their enactment. But the 
ruling of the court now trying the Mormons ex- 
cludes all Mormons from all juries that sit in 
criminal cases in which‘they are involved. Then 
it is well known that the law under which they 
are being tried was enacted by Mormons, and not 
against plurality of wives, but against general licen- 
tiousness. 

The suit now on appeal before the Supreme 
Court is that of a liquor dealer in Salt Lake City, 
who violated a city ordinance in disposing of his 
liquors, and suffered loss by some action of the 
mayor, and in the suit which he brought against 
the city a jury of anti-Mormons was selected, and 
a heavy verdict obtained. 

There are some other peculiarities in the pro- 
ceedings against the Mormons that excite surprise. 
When objection was mide to the manner of select- 
ing the juries, the judge said that it was not the 
person of the defendant merely that was on trial, 
but the system of polygamy and theocracy. He 
would have it distinctly kept in mind, that a rival 
government was on trial in the person of its chiet, 
and let that government rule which is in the right. 
It is not easily seen how a conviction under the 
indictment can settle the question of theocratic 
government. All lovers of good order should 
rejoice in having a fair trial accorded even to the 
Mormons on any charge that may be brought 
against them. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To W. A. B., South Boston, Mass.—Make such use of the 
pamphlet, ‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ as you think best. 

ToC. S., Peru, Mass.—1. We are assisting such persons as 
you describe in the best ways we know. 2. We cannot at present 
safely assume responsibilities concerning the business arrangements 
of our numerous outside friends. 


To P. L. A., Little Rock, Ark.—You will find most of your 





questions answered in the Hand-Book and other publications (see 
last column), and more completely than we could do by letter. 
Such questions as may occur to you after their perusal will be 
promptly answered. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac; 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 

Watling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in “* New America,”’ “* Spirit- 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of A merican Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, czn be had on application at the 
office of the C1rcuLAR: 

: LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly mounted on fine enameled board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. 


Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. Price 
1.75+ 
_South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1.00. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 





L. D. W., Manchester, Conn., $1.00; J. T., White Hall, Mich., 
$2.00; F. D. C., New York, $1.00; R. M. H., Troy, N. Y., $2.00; 
H., Verona Springs, N. Y., $2.00; M M.., Franklin Square, O., 
so cts; E. A., Orwell, Vt. 25 cts.; R. T., Ln Conn., 
$2.00; M. L., Mianus, Conn., 54 cts.; R. C., McConnellsville, N.Y., 
$1.00; C. D. G., Vineland, ness $1.00; 
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